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charge of a less serious infraction of discipline than that of which von 
Ludendorff was primarily guilty, and for which von Hindenburg was 
principally responsible. 

When von Falkenhayn was relieved, the reasons for such action, says 
von Hindenburg, were not communicated to him by the Emperor (p. 
148). It may be inferred that they were made known to him by some 
one else. However this may be, neither von Hindenburg nor von 
Falkenhayn has given them to the public. But the attendant circum- 
stances and the subsequent course of operations on the western front 
make it apparent that the principal reason for the change was the 
Emperor's disagreement with von Falkenhayn over the general policy 
for the conduct of the war. Von Falkenhayn was for defensive action 
with a view to wearing the enemy out. The Emperor still believed, it 
seems, in the possibility of breaking through the allied lines. He there- 
fore wanted a vigorous, smashing offensive, such as von Hindenburg 
and von Ludendorff had stood for on the eastern front. One attempt 
after another to give him such a success ended in failure, and in July, 
1918, it became necessary to renounce all further attempts; to abandon 
the territory that had been gained, and surrender the initiative to the 
enemy ; in other words, to fall back on the methods advocated by von 
Falkenhayn. 

In this last stage of the war von Ludendorff issued a proclamation 
in opposition to the peace terms proposed by President Wilson. He 
believed, it seems, that it expressed the ideas of the German government. 
This paper was submitted to von Hindenburg for signature and was 
signed by him, without being first signed, as was usual in such a case, 
by von Ludendorff. After von Ludendorff had signed and issued it, he 
(von Ludendorff) learned that it did not agree with the views of the 
government. He promptly withdrew it, but it was too late. The mis- 
chief had been done. 

Von Hindenburg makes no allusion to this document, but gives the 
text of a communication which he addressed on the same day, October 
24, 1918, to the German Chancellor, calling for all possible reinforce- 
ment and moral support of the army (p. 396) ; in other words, for a levee 
en masse. It is only fair to assume that he had signed the von Luden- 
dorff proclamation without knowing what he was doing. At any rate 
von Ludendorff, and not he, was held responsible for it. On October 
26, the Emperor accepted the resignation of von Ludendorff and declined 
to accept that of von Hindenburg. 

John Bigelow. 

Deutschland und Amerika: Erinnerungen aus dem Funfjahrigen 
Kriege. Von Graf Johann Heinrich Bernstoeff. (Berlin: 
Ullstein und Co. .1920. Pp. xii, 414.) 

My Three Years in America. By Count Bernstorff. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. 428. $5.00.) 
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The primary purpose of Count von Bernstorff in writing these 
memoirs is to deny the misstatements, and to refute the charges, concern- 
ing his diplomacy made in the writings of his critics and opponents, also 
those made before the committee of the United States Senate which in- 
vestigated German propaganda, and before the committee of the German 
National Assembly which investigated the conduct of the war. That he 
is largely successful in accomplishing his purpose, save in one important 
respect noted below, is beyond question. 

A comprehensive review of the relations between the United States 
and Germany before the war serves as a natural introduction to the 
principal theme. It is in the main a fair and unbiased presentation of 
the facts, interspersed with sound observations on the character of the 
American people. The author errs, however, in placing too high an 
estimate on English influence in shaping American opinion on many 
matters, cultural, political, and international. 

German propaganda in the United States receives a thorough and 
critical discussion. The fundamental cause of its failure is attributed 
to a misunderstanding by the Germans of American national psychology. 
The outstanding trait of Americans is not, in the author's opinion, a cool 
and calculating business quality, but a great, though superficial, senti- 
mentality. Germany made the mistake of trying to give the Americans 
the truth about the war, for which they cared nothing, instead of stirring 
their feelings with tales of suffering inflicted on Germany by the British 
blockade. 

A lengthy endeavor is made under the caption, the So-called German 
Conspiracies, to convey the impression that no one connected with the 
German embassy was responsible for the many criminal acts committed 
here in the interest of Germany. Concerning himself Count von Berns- 
torff makes the following denial: 

I have never taken part in any acts which were in conflict with the 
laws of the United States. I have neither instigated such acts, nor 
knowingly aided in their commission by supplies of money or in any 
other way. I have not in a single instance had previous knowledge of 
a really criminal act or of the preparations for such an act. I regularly 
learned of them first through the newspapers (p. 107). 

Yet Albert Kaltschmidt, who was convicted on every criminal charge in 
an indictment of five counts, was paid $25,000 by a New York bank from 
a joint account in the name of Heinrich F. Albert and J. Bernstorff. 
Other evidence, which cannot be adduced here because of limited space, 
indicates that the ambassador's denial is substantially false. With re- 
gard to Captain von Papen and Boy-Ed, both attached to the German 
embassy, the author conveys the wholly false impression that they had 
no share in any criminal acts, and pictures them, when recalled, as 
sacrificed to a defamatory and mendacious press. 

In his chapter on the sinking of the Lusitania the author takes up 
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questions of international Jaw and of German policy and these he treats 
at all times in a masterly manner. He states with cogency and force 
the case against the United States for submitting to a violation of its 
rights by England, while resisting the encroachments of Germany, but 
admits that had Germany not brought on herself the odium of invading 
Belgium and sinking freight and passenger ships, the course of the 
United States and of other neutrals probably would have been different, 
and to Germany's advantage. 

In connection with his account of the Arabic incident he makes other 
frank criticisms of German policy, as in his note (August 24, 19 16) to 
Berlin in which he points out that the German government in its sub- 
marine warfare committed the error of choosing a middle course, which 
lessened the effectiveness of the submarine, but did not avert the war 
with America. 

The note from the German government (April 10, 1916) concerning 
the Sussex, which was torpedoed in the English Channel, is called the 
most unfortunate official document which ever went from Berlin to 
Washington. President Wilson believed it untruthful and his reply was 
given the form of an ultimatum concerning which Count von Berns- 
torff says : 

It is my firm conviction that diplomatic relations would not have 
been broken in 1917 were it not for this ultimatum. In the increased 
tension of the situation caused by the exchange of notes over the Sussex 
I see one of the most vital causes of the war with America (p. 245). 

American Mediation is the title for the longest and most important 
chapter in the book. It presents a large number of telegrams and 
reports to and from Berlin which are invaluable in forming an estimate 
of official German opinion late in 1916, a few weeks before the United 
States declared war. That Bethmann-Hollweg and other responsible 
German statesmen were striving for peace and made its attainment a 
fundamental aim of their policy is evident from these documents. The 
German Chancellor (September, 1916) urges Count von Bernstorff to 
hasten President Wilson's proposal for peace; a little later he advises 
the ambassador to persuade the President to act with the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and other neutrals in ending the war, predicting that such 
action could not be repelled by the Entente and would gain for the 
President a certain re-election and a renowned place in history. 

For the historian and student of the war Count von Bernstorff s book 
has undoubted value. It contains many searching criticisms of Ger- 
many's policies, political and military, and many well-considered inter- 
pretations of events, founded on a thorough knowledge of international 
law and relations. It tells much concerning public opinion in the United 
States, reveals some phases of American diplomacy not appreciated by 
the American public, and narrates many instructive incidents. Its spe- 
cial and distinctive value is that it gives a lucid, comprehensive, and 
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detailed account of the relations between Germany and the United 
States, with a large number of illustrative documents ; treats with a full- 
ness of detail not found elsewhere President Wilson's attempt to 
mediate between the warring powers of Europe, and offers a weighty 
and convincing defense, fraught with logic and good sense, of the 
author's diplomacy while ambassador to the United States. 

Since the above review was written, a translation of Count von 
Bernstorff's book has appeared (Charles Scribner's Sons). It is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, exact and accurate, but not too literal. In spite 
of some rather clumsy sentences, it can be read with pleasure, because 
written in pure English, instead of the mongrel language of many trans- 
lations, with the vocabulary English and the idioms German. 

The excellence of the translation may be due in part to the style of 
Count von Bernstorff; for, unlike many German writers, he does not 
hide his thought behind dense and complicated entanglements of lan- 
guage, but sets it forth in clear, short, crisp sentences. 

E. E. Sperry. 

The Inside Story of the Peace Conference. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

(New York and London: Harper and Brothers. Pp. xi, 513. 

$2.50.) 

The title of this book is singularly non-descriptive. It has none of 
the qualities of narrative and every page betrays the fact that the author 
remained entirely outside the real workings of the Conference. It is in 
form a series of loose- jointed articles dealing ostensibly with such 
subjects as the City of the Conference, censorship, the personalities, 
aims, and methods of the peacemakers, Italian policy, Bolshevism, and 
the League Covenant. In reality it is little but the rather peevish reflec- 
tions of a veteran correspondent who, snubbed by the Big Four, found 
solace in railing at their work in the company of Bratiano and the dele- 
gates of the smaller states. His chief complaint is that the Conference 
was dominated by the ignorant Anglo-Saxon " Duumvirs ", Wilson and 
Lloyd George. The former, he believes, might have aroused the masses 
of Europe to support of his policy — a policy which Mr. Dillon, in his 
heart, evidently despises, for in his description of the Rumanian viola- 
tion of the armistice he is obviously glad "to see the haze of self- 
righteousness and cant at last dispelled by a whiff of wholesome ego- 
tism". But Wilson lacked the courage and his interference ultimately 
served merely to confuse the settlement, which, the author insists, is 
based neither upon justice nor upon expediency. The French he attacks 
without discrimination, whether they oppose or yield to Wilson. 

Such an attitude, involving wholesale condemnation of the Confer- 
ence, is comprehensible, but the author's substantiation of his assertions 
is so prolix, confused, and apparently dependent upon the merest gossip, 
that it will hardly carry conviction with the critical reader. He is in- 



